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President's report 
...Bruce Lindsay 


he Club has been busy on a range of fronts as usual. next iteration of the document is envisaged to be more 

| attended the excursion to Gherang Gherang targeted and ‘strategic’, as the present one is very wide- 
Reserve, albeit rather briefly, where there was an ranging. | will keep the Club informed of progress on this 
excellent display of wildflowers out. This is one reserve | front. If you have any news from other committees or 


had not previously been 
to, So it was great for 
me to learn a bit more 
about my own region 
and those high value 
patches of native 
woodland that have 
survived the history 

of clearing. 


On that point of 
remnant patches, we 
were recently contacted 
by the City to 
participate in preparing 
a new Environmental 
Management Strategy. 
CoGG have established 
(or re-established) an 
advisory committee for 
that task, which we will 
be represented on. The 
EMS 

will cover a wide range 
of environmental 
matters, well beyond 
biodiversity, although it 
is understand that the 


Tonight... 


bodies that may be 
useful or interesting to 
Club members, please 
feel free to forward us a 
report. 


The Club has also 
been invited to 
participate in the 
‘Active in Parks' 
program, and at this 
stage the Committee 
has proposed to use 
our half-day January 
excursion to undertake 
an activity or activities, 
probably in and around 
the Fyansford 
Common. This will 
involve involving the 
public in some of the 
Club's ordinary 
activities, such as flora 
and fauna observations 
and recording data. We 
will be looking for 
members to be 


Photo: Stuart McCallum involved in this event. 


Diuris pardina Leopard Orchid, Bannockburn Bush. 


...ousan Howells will talk about our amazing local seaweeds. 


At the November meeting... 
... itis Members' Night and Christmas supper. Our speaker will be Rodney Thomas, Manager Environment and 
Natural Resources at CoGG. 


| GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfinc@vicnet.net.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Pescott, is of Coast Swainsons- 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general pea, The Narrows. See the full report on p. 5. 


meetings.. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photos on the back cover, by Graeme Stockton, is of Diuris orientis 
at Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve. See p. 6 





A Painted Cup Moth explosion? 


he October issue of the Geelong Naturalist featured two 

photographs of the caterpillar of the Painted Cup Moth 
Doratifera oxleyi, family Limacodidae; one from Wensleydale 
(Trevor Pescott) and one from Gherang (Graeme Stockton). 


Dean and | have been seeing hundreds of these in local 
woodlands. We first found them at the Bert Boardman Reserve 
near Steiglitz on 27 August. Up to now, I've been more focussed 
on adult moths and paid little attention to caterpillars (larvae). But 
these were unmissable. There were dozens in the lower foliage 
of a single Manna Gum and moderate numbers in many other 
eucalypts. Since then we've found them in several areas, 
including our garden at Bacchus Marsh, Lerderderg Gorge and 
Long Forest. We're still seeing them; latest record on 14 October 
at Steiglitz. 


The photos in the magazine don’t show the colours. They're 
beautiful creatures, striking in brilliant green, yellow, pink, 
purplish brown and black. After this, the adult moth is a 
disappointment—drab and brown. 


We've found two colour forms of the larvae. 


Both forms are short and fat and the major colour is vivid green. 
They have light purplish brown to black 'shields' over the head 
and rear ends, joined by a darker line along the body. On each 
shield there are four lumps. When the caterpillar is relaxed, the 
lumps look like they're tipped by small, narrow, light-coloured, 
triangular openings, but when the caterpillar is annoyed each 





Painted Cup Moth larvae, Bacchus Marsh, 26 September 2001. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


... Marilyn and Dean Hewish 


lump extrudes a bunch of spines that opens like a rosette 
(beware, don't touch, they can cause intense Irritation). The body 
is Surrounded by a skirt of fleshy spikes covered with fine hairs. 
The spikes are not legs. The legs in this caterpillar are reduced 
and movement is by gliding like a slug. Two of the spikes stick 
out in front at the head end and look like ‘feelers’. 


The two forms differ in colour. The earliest ones we found (27 
August to 26 September) were like Trevor's photo in the 
Naturalist. The dominant colour was the basic green, with two 
pairs of bright pink spots on the body and deep pink ‘feelers’. The 
other colours were muted, mainly whitish, cream and pale pink. 


We found the second form at Lerderderg Gorge on 2 October. 
They were like Graeme Stockton's photo in the Naturalist. They 
were larger. The pattern was more contrasting and the dominant 
colours were green, yellow and black. A black dorsal line or row 
of paired patches enclosed two rows of yellow spots. The sides 
were lined with yellowish ovals rimmed with black. The ‘feelers’ 
were yellowish and the extruded spikes were bright yellow. There 
were no pink spots on the body. 


The two forms are the same species (see Don Herbison-Evans' 
website, reference below). Caterpillars go through a series of 
instars, or stages, as they grow. The stages are separated by a 
moult when the caterpillar grows out of its skin (cuticle), sheds it 
and grows new larger one. In some species, the different instars 
can be quite different in appearance (so you thought birds were 
hard to identify!). | assumed that the two forms were different 





Painted Cup Moth larvae, Lerderderg Gorge, 2 October 2011. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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Females on the sheet, Lake Condah, 25 March 2011. 


instars, as the pink-marked ones were smaller than the yellow- 
marked ones. However it's possible they are different forms of 
this species. 


We took many many photos. For the pink-marked form, our 
success rate was low. Most were not in sharp focus. Dean gave 
the species a new common name, the 'Blurred Caterpillar Moth’. 
Perhaps it was because the caterpillars were fat and the camera 
couldn't give enough depth of field in close-up, or because the 
muted markings defeated the camera's ability to focus. We got 
better results with the larger, more contrasting, yellow-marked 
form. 


In March 2011, | had an interesting experience with Painted Cup 
Moths at Lake Condah in south-western Victoria. Peter Marriott, 
Dean and I, and Josh Grubb did moth surveys as part of the 
museum team at the Bush Blitz (Australian Biological Resources 
Study). For a few nights we had extraordinary numbers of adult 
Painted Cup Moths on the sheet, all females. On 25 March, | 
counted 180 in a photo of one side of the sheet. There were 
about equal numbers on the other side, making 360 in all. By 

30 March, we got only about 20 females, but a few males also 
came in. The next day Peter and Josh found several males 
clinging to grass stems in tussocks by the base camp. The males 
are the weirdest things. They're tiny compared with the females, 
and they cling to the stems with their hind legs and lean 
outwards. 


As I'm new to caterpillars, | don't know if large numbers of this 
species are unusual. I've seen Painted Cup Moth adults locally at 
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Male, Lake Condah, 31 March 2011. 


Photo: Dean Hewish 


Wensleydale, Long Forest and Werribee Gorge. My only local 
record of large numbers was also in March 2011: 60 at 
Wensleydale on 11 March. In March 2009 and 2010, | never got 
more than 4 at once. Large numbers may not occur in every 
year, or they may occur only over a short period and be missed 
depending on survey timing. However the large numbers of 
adults at Lake Condah and Wensleydale must have been 
preceded by large numbers of caterpillars, so 'explosions' may 
not be so rare. 


Wendy Moore, who knows more about caterpillars than | ever 
will, tells me that most trees spring back from caterpillar damage 
in the next season. It wouldn't be in the 'interest' of any organism 
to kill its host. Evolution would have come to some sort of 
balance. In my opinion, long-lasting damage in natural systems 
can mainly be traced to human intervention, particularly clearing 
and fragmentation of forests and woodlands. If insects are forced 
onto smaller stands of trees, the damage is proportionately 
greater. The damage is diluted in larger areas of woodland, and 
the insects can move on before damage in one area becomes 
terminal for the trees. 


Now | don't walk in the forest. | spend hours examining the 
leaves of the trees nearest to the car. 


Reference 
Don-Herbison Evan's web-site, Lepidoptera Larvae of Australia, 
http://lepidoptera.butterflyhouse.com.au/lima/oxley.html 


What's up 


arilyn, Laura Stenzler, Ton Schat and | recently spent five 
days on Lord Howe Island. 


One evening | was walking along the beach at sunset and 
climbed up the path to the boathouse where quite a few other 
guests were congregated. | overheard several of them talking 
about the ‘green flash’. | had watched the sunset myself, hoping 
to see this phenomenon, but there was haze out to sea that night 
and the conditions were not right for the flash to appear. 


The green flash is a phenomenon that is occasionally seen when 
the sun sets. It can occur when the sun sets over land but the flat 
horizon and decreased atmospheric turbulence make it more 
common and easier to see during sunsets over the sea. The 
flash appears just as, or even after, the last bit of the sun 
disappears below the horizon. In a typical occurrence, a mirage 
of the last of the sun to set will appear briefly suspended above 
the horizon and that will flash a vivid emerald green for a second 
or two before it disappears. Green flashes can also occur when 
the Moon or bright planets set, but are faint and seldom seen. 


The phenomenon Is caused by refraction of sunlight through the 
atmosphere, which splits the light into different colours. Green 
and blue light are bent the most and so are seen after the sun 
has slipped below the horizon. Because atmospheric conditions 
vary a lot from night to night and place to place, many variations 
of the flash have been recorded, including green rays that extend 
vertically from the horizon and last for several seconds. A blue 
flash is less common. Jules Verne publicised the green ray in his 


..Dean Hewish 


novel of the same name published in 1882. This was later made 
into a film. 


Marilyn and | have seen the green flash several times. We saw it 
on several evenings at Hamelin Pool on Shark Bay in WA, as we 
watched the sun set over the stromatolite beds. At dusk at 
Cervantes on the same trip, the sun set behind the jagged edge 
of a low band of cloud and we saw several green flashes in 
succession in the dips. We also saw the flash from the beach of 
Sanibel Island off the west coast of Florida, where we were bird- 
watching with Laura Stenzler. It is much easier to see the flash 
with binoculars, but | must stress that looking at any part of the 
sun through binoculars is dangerous and most definitely not 
recommended. However, the mirage of the sun's upper limb, 
briefly visible after the sun has set, is usually safe enough to 
observe with binoculars if you are careful. 


The people on the Lord Howe Island shore seemed impressed 
when | told them we had seen the flash several times. However, 
they had obviously been told to expect something much more 
spectacular than the real thing, as they seemed disappointed 
when | described it. 


Unfortunately, viewing the sunset over the sea is difficult or 
impossible in the Geelong region. Wilsons Promontory is 
probably the closest spot where there is no land visible to the 
west. 


For more information, see http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Green_flash 


Snippets from the past 


News Sheet No.13 Dec. 1965 

New Bird and Koalas for You Yangs: The Bird Observers Club 
has advised that the White Throated Warbler [Gerygone; RG] 
has recently been recorded at the You Yangs and is a new bird 
for that region. It was found to be nesting. Early last month, the 
Fisheries and Wildlife Dept released 11 fully grown Koalas (three 
of which had babies) in the region of East Flat at the You Yangs. 
It was soon afterwards that a party of fifteen visiting Americans 
(one of them a millionaire) was taken there by your President to 
see, for their first time, Koalas in their natural environment. 


Excursion & News Sheet No. 33 Oct. 1967 

Another 'Wader' for our Australian List: Fred Smith (a member of 
this Club) has added another first to our Australian list by the 
recent confirmation of the Dunlin being found at Altona Salt 


...Rob Ganly 


Works. It resembles the Curlew Sandpiper, main features being, 
dark rump, and a noticeable black patch on the abdomen in 
breeding plumage. The beak is slightly down-curved. 
Congratulations Fred. 


Excursion News-Sheet No. 125 March 1976 

A New Bird Record for Australia: 

Mr. Fred Smith with a group of observers has added another 
‘first’, to his tally, this time it is the Grey Phalarope, near Swan 
Hill, a migratory wader from the Arctic, about the size of a Sharp- 
tailed Sandpiper with distinctive markings. Photographs were 
taken. It is a first known visit to Australia. There are three known 
visitations for New Zealand. Fred Smith is a member of this Club, 
so congratulations Fred, from us all. 


Volunteers needed for research for the Geelong Region Nature Guide booklet 


big thank you to members who volunteered at the October 

meeting to survey a few sites to update our A Geelong 
Nature Guide information for our new booklet. However, 
between them, they have only offered to survey Buckleys Falls, 
Kevin Hoffman Walk, Cowies Creek, Lake Connewarre, Point 
Addis and Ironbark Basin, Bald Hills, Bannockburn Bush—which 
leaves most of our key spots still needing volunteers to check 


...Deborah Evans 


them out! We have text already for all sites from the old 
pamphlet, so it is only an update that is required in most cases, 
with a check of access, facilities, current Melways and VicRoads 
map references, and a visual inspection of the site to confirm (or 
otherwise!) what’s on the original description. We'd of course 
love some photographs taken as well if you can. 
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Mammal report 


... [revor Pescott 


Mammal trapping—Edwards Point 


08-11 October 2011 
GPS 55 299332E 5769831N, alt 7m. DSE permit 10005048 AEC permit 14.09 


Elliott trapping 

A total of 30 small Elliott traps were set in 3 transects each of 10 
traps; 2 transects were at the west end of the main boardwalk, 
the other at the east end. In all cases, the traps were set in 
dense teatree woodland. Bait used was the standard herbivore 
mix of peanut butter, oatmeal and honey. 


Results: no mammals were caught. 


Harp trapping 
On 08/10/11, 2 harp traps were set across the main walking track 
through the Reserve. 


Results: 18 forest bats—3 male and 15 female—were caught 
overnight. Judging by their weights and forearm lengths, they 
were mainly Little Forest Bats Vespadelus vulturnus. The males 
weighed between 4.0 and 4.3 gm; however, several of the 
females were between 5.5 and 6.2 gm, putting them in the upper 
range for the species. 


Other mammals 

Brown Rat Rattus norvegicus: a small individual was seen beside 
the main track at dusk on 08/10/11. 

Red Fox Vulpes vulpes; a young individual was seen after dark 
crossing a side track on 08/10/11. 


Comments 

In October 2005, students from the Gordon Institute of TAFE 
undertook a trapping exercise in the same area. Using 100 Elliott 
traps, they caught 2 Black Rats, 1 Brown Rat and 2 House Mice. 


Reptiles 

Rawlinson's Skink Pseudemoia rawlinsoni: many seen, basking 
in timber edging to the path, on the edge of the boardwalk, 
and on fallen sticks in the saltmarsh. 





Rawlinson's Skink, Edwards Point 
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Garden Skink Lampropholis guichenoti: one seen basking on the 
timber path-edging. 


Birds 
Species noted during the setting and checking traps, in the 
woodland and saltmarsh: 


White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Fieldwren 

Brown Thornbill 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Red-browed Finch 
House Sparrow 


Spotted Dove 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
White-necked Heron 
Eastern Great Egret 
White-faced Heron 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Swamp Harrier 

Brown Falcon 

Masked Lapwing 
Pacific Gull 

Silver Gull 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Acknowledgements 
Thanks to Parks Victoria and staff, particularly Stuart Willsher, for 
allowing us to undertake to trapping. 


Thanks, also, to Jan and Karin of the Friends of Edwards Point, 
and to Jess and Les, for their assistance in setting and 
monitoring the traps. 


Ballarat FNC extends a cordial 
invitation 
to attend the annual 
Stella Bedggood Memorial Lecture 
Friday 14 November 2011 


8.00 p.m. 


Fire and Biodiversity—Dr Kevin 
Tolhurst 


Primary Industry Training Centre, 
corner Gillies and Gregory Streets, 
Ballarat 


Admission free, supper provided 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Mammal trapping—The Narrows, Queenscliff 


10-13 October 2011 
DSE permit 10005048, AEC permit 14.09 


M ammal trapping was carried out over a 3-night span along 
the walking track on The Narrows, Queenscliff between 
Fraser Street and the dog beach car park. 


A total of 25 small Elliott traps were set in 3 transects of 10, 8 
and 7 respectively, the 10 on the seaward side of the track, and 
the others were on the inland side of the track. 


The bait was the standard herbivore mix of peanut butter, 
oatmeal and honey. 


Weather over the 3 days was mild with some light showers of 
rain. 


Results: 
Nothing was caught in the traps. 


Other mammals: 
Red Fox Vulpes vulpes, scats believed to be fox, rather than 
dog, were noted. 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo, The Narrows 


Brown Thornbill 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Fantail 

Magpie-lark 

Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 

House Sparrow 


Birds: 

Spotted Dove 

Short-tailed Shearwater 
(skeleton in the dunes) 

Australian White Ibis (flying 
over) 

Straw-necked Ibis (flying over) 


Silver Gull 

Eastern Rosella 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Superb Fairy-wren 


Comments: 
This is the fourth time we have trapped in The Narrows. In June 


2007 we caught two Black Rats, and in April 2008 one Black Rat 


was trapped. Nothing was caught in September 2009. (See 
Geelong Naturalist vol. 45, no. 06, October 2009). 


Acknowledgements: 
Thanks to Sue Longmore for arranging the trapping, and 
assisting in checking and collecting the traps. 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Pink Fairies, The Narrows 


Mammal Atlas additions 


part from trapping at Edwards Point and The Narrows, we 
have also undertaken a preliminary search for mammals at 
Gum Flat, in the Anglesea Heath. 


No Elliott trapping has been done yet, but one night with two 
harp traps on 20 October, and a ground search on 22 October, 
has revealed a number of species. We also have our three 
cameras set and the results are included below. 


Mammals so far found at Gum Flat are: 


Short-beaked Echidna: photographed and fresh diggings found. 


Common Brushtail Possum: photographed at two sites. 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo: several seen. 

Gould’s Wattled Bat: 1 male and 1 female caught. 
Lesser Long-eared Bat: 1 male and 1 female caught. 
Large Forest Bat: 1 female caught. 


Southern Forest Bat: 1 female caught. 

Little Forest Bat: 3 males and 2 females caught. 

Swamp Rat: extensive diggings found in one area. 

Black Rat: photographed at one site. 

Red Fox: photographed at one site and a skeleton discovered. 
European Rabbit: scats and diggings noted. 


On 8 April 2011, we set the harp traps at Gum Flat, with the 
following results: 

Gould’s Wattled Bat: 1. 

Eastern False Pipistrelle: 1 male. 

Lesser Long-eared Bat: 2. 

Large Forest Bat: 5. 

Little Forest Bat: 14. 

(See Geelong Naturalist vol. 17, no. 1, May 2011) 
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Excursion—Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve 15/10/2011 


he excursion was led by local botanist, Graeme Stockton. 

The Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve is located off 
Forest Rd, Gherang. This small reserve, measuring 
approximately 1 km x 1.5 km, is rarely visited, but it contains a 
variety of habitats that include many wildflowers and a range of 
bird life. 


This Bushland Reserve contains some disused quarries where 
gravel has been extracted and it is adjacent to sites still used for 
quarrying. Soils vary, with some sandy/gravel areas and other 
sections with deeper soils. Water courses and a small creek are 
part of the reserve. A disused water channel crosses the reserve. 


The predominant tree species are Messmate Eucalyptus obliqua 
and Narrow-leafed Peppermint E. radiata. In the sandier north- 
western section, Austral Grass-trees Xanthorrhoea australis are 
prolific. 


Significant foliage damage to the Messmates had been caused 
by caterpillars of the Painted Cup Moth Doratifera oxleyi from the 
Limacodidae family. During the excursion, it was noted that many 
trees had been almost defoliated. The caterpillars were seen 
climbing up many smaller bushes in an attempt to reach the 
trees. One Grass-tree had over 100 caterpillars on the leaves. 


At ground level, many dead and semi-comatose caterpillars were 
seen. The ground was almost covered by a layer of droppings 
from caterpillars. There appeared to be no predation on the 
caterpillars by any other species. It was noted that a serious 
defoliation of Messmates had also occurred in 2010. 


Graeme and Alison Watson had checked the area during the 
previous week and the list of plants recorded in this report 
contains all species seen during the excursion and the 
reconnoitre. Highlights included the Rough Comb-fern and lovely 





Red Beard Orchid 


Photo: Graeme Stockton 


...Barry Lingham 


displays of blooming Common Aotis and Silky Teatree. A total of 
14 orchid species were seen flowering. 


Despite showery weather, all those who attended were 
impressed by the plants and birds seen at The Gherang Gherang 
Bushland Reserve. Several members took the opportunity to visit 
Graeme’s nearby property for a late lunch stop on the way home. 
We appreciated Graeme’s generous hospitality and expertise in 
plant identification. 





Eastern Bronze Caladenia Photo: Graeme Stockton 





Photo: Graeme Stockton 


Rough Comb-fern 
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Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve—bird list 


Pacific Black Duck: 3 birds on farm dam opposite reserve. 
White-necked Heron: A bird on farm dam opposite reserve. 
White-faced Heron: 6 birds in paddock near farm dam opposite reserve. 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill: 2 birds on farm dam opposite reserve. 
Wedge-tailed Eagle: 1 flew overhead. 

Galah: 4 flying along parallel to Forest Road. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo: 4, Forest Road. 

Crimson Rosella: 9, Several pairs or small groups. 

Blue-winged Parrot: A pair perched on branch of a Messmate. 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo: Heard calling at 3 sites within reserve 
Pallid Cuckoo: 1 heard calling from Forest Rd. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo: 3 heard calling at 3 sites within reserve 
Laughing Kookaburra: 2, Forest Road. Heard calling. 
White-throated Treecreeper: 5 heard or seen at several sites. 
Superb Fairy-wren: 6 seen in heathy understorey. 

White-browed Scrubwren: Some birds heard. 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill: 4 near the outer parts of the bushland. 
Brown Thornbill: 2 in the northern section. 

Striated Pardalote: 6 heard calling at several sites. 

Eastern Spinebill: A bird seen in grasstree area. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater: 3 heard calling at several sites. 
White-eared Honeyeater: heard calling at several sites. 

New Holland Honeyeater: 5 in bushland. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater: 10 calling from 3 sites. Small flocks. 
White-naped Honeyeater: Single call heard near the road. 
Rufous Whistler: Heard at 3 sites. 

Grey Shrike-thrush: 6 heard at several sites. 

Australian Magpie: 6 noted 

Grey Fantail: 5 in bushland. 

Little Raven: 15 scattered in small flocks. 

Magpie-lark: 1 bird noted near road. 


Scarlet Robin: 1 male calling from roadside fence, then flew into reserve. 


Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve—plant list 


Acacia melanoxylon Blackwood 

Acacia myrtifolia Myrtle Wattle 

Acacia paradoxa Hedge Wattle 

Acacia pycnantha Golden Wattle ^ 

Acacia suaveolens Sweet Wattle ^ 

Acacia verticillata Prickly Moses 

Acianthus sp. Mosquito Orchid 

Acrotriche serrulata Honey Pots 

Amperea xiphoclada var. xiphoclada Broom Spurge 
Amyema pendula ssp. pendula Drooping Mistletoe Host: E. obliqua 
Aotus ericoides Common Aotus ^ 

Astroloma humifusum Cranberry Heath 
Austrodanthonia geniculata Kneed Wallaby Grass 
Austrodanthonia setaceae Bristly Wallaby Grass 
Austrostipa sp. Spear Grass 

Banksia marginata Silver Banksia (Heath form) 
Baumea rubiginosa Soft Twig-rush 

Billardiera mutabilis Common Apple Berry 
Bossiaea prostrata Creeping Bossiaea 

Brunonia australis Blue Pincushion 

Burchardia umbellata Milkmaid 

Caladenia tentaculata Mantis Orchid ^ 

Caladenia pusilla Tiny Fingers ^ 

Caladenia transitoria Eastern Bronze Caladenia ^ 
Calochilus paludosus Red Beard Orchid ^ 
Cassinia aculeata Common Cassinia 

Cassytha glabella Slender Dodder Laurel ^ 
Centella cordifolia Swamp Pennywort 

Chiloglottis vallida Common Bird Orchid 
Comesperma volubile Love Creeper 

Cyrtostylis reniformis Gnat Orchid 

Dianella admixta Black-anther Flax-lily 

Dichondra repens Kidney Weed 

Dillwynia glaberrima Smooth Parrot-pea 

Diuris orientis Donkey Orchid 

Drosera peltata ssp. auriculata Tall Sundew 
Drosera whittakeri Scented Sundew 

Epacris impressa Common Heath 

Eucalyptus obliqua Messmate 

Eucalyptus ovata ssp. ovata Swamp Gum 
Eucalyptus radiata Narrow-leaved Peppermint 
Euchiton (involcratus?) Star Cudweed 

Gahnia radula Thatch Saw-sedge 

Gastrodia procera? Tall Cinnamon Bells * 
Glossodia major W axlip Orchid 

Gompholobium ecostatum Red-riding-hood Pea “* 
Goodenia geniculata Bent Goodenia 

Goodenia lanata Trailing Goodenia * 
Helichrysum scorpioides Button Everlasting 
Hibbertia fasciculata var. prostrata Bundled Guinea-flower “ 
Hibbertia riparia Erect Guinea-flower 

Hovea heterophylla Common Hovea 

Hydrocotyle laxiflora Stinking Pennywort 


Hypericum gramineum Small St. John’s Wort ^ 
Hypoleana fastigata Tassle Rope-rush * 
lsopogon ceratophyllus Horny Cone-bush 
Kennedia prostrata Running Postman 
Lagenophora stipitata Blue Bottle Daisy 
Laxmannia orientalis Dwarf Wire-lily * 
Lepidosperma elatius Tall Sword-sedge ^ (EVC 509) 
Lepidosperma semiteres Wire Rapier-sedge 
Lepidosperma sp. 

Leptoceras menziesii Hare Orchid 
Leptospermum continentale Prickly Teatree 
Leptospermum myrsinoides Silky Teatree 
Leucopogon australis Spike Beard Heath ^ 
Leucopogon virgatus var. virgatus Common Beard Heath 
Lindsaea linearis Screw Fern 

Lomandra filiformis Wattle Mat-rush 
Lomandra sp. 

Lomatia ilicifolia Holly Leaf Lomatia ^ 
Opercularia varia Variable Stinkweed 

Oxalis sp. 

Ozothamnus obcordatus Grey Everlasting 
Patersonia fragilis Short Purple-flag ^ 
Pimelea humilis Small Rice-flower 

Pimelea linifolia Slender Rice-flower 
Platylobium obtusanglum Flat Pea 

Poa (rodwayii?). 

Poranthera sp. Small Poranthera 

Pteridium esculentum Bracken 

Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood 
Pultenaea humilis Dwarf Bush-pea ^ 
Schizaea asperula Rough Comb-fern ^ 
Senecio glomeratus Annual Fireweed ^ 
Senecio quadridentatus Cotton Fireweed ^ 
Sphaerolobium minus Leafless Globe-pea 
Stylidium graminifolium Grass Triggerplant 
Tetratheca ciliata Pink Bells 

Thelymitra antennifera Rabbit Ears ^ 
Thelymitra rubra Salmon Sun Orchid ^ 
Thelymitra merraniae Merran’s Sun Orchid ^ 
Thelymitra sp. aff pauciflora Slender Sun Orchid ^ 
Thysanotus patersonii Twining Fringe-lily 
Veronica calycina Hairy Speedwell 

Viola cleistogamoides Hidden Violet ^ 

Viola hederaceae \vy-leaf Violet 
Wahlenbergia communis Tufted Bluebell ^ 
Xanthorrhoea australis Austral Grass-tree ^ 
Xanthorrhoea minor Small Grass-tree ^ 


Surveyed by Graeme Stockton and Alison Watson 19/9/2011 and again 
by GFNC on 15/10/2011 (^). EVC information: Heathy Woodland (EVC 
48); Riparian scrub/Heathland Thicket Mosaic (EVC 509); Lowland 
Forest (EVC 16) to the south, west and east; Grassy Woodland (EVC 
175) to the north. 
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A guide to the birds of Geelong—Trevor Pescott 
Bird Group meeting, 17 October 2011 


T revor Pescott has been interested in the birdlife of Geelong 
for more than 50 years. He has been the author many 
books, including the marvellous Birds of Geelong (1983), and a 
leader of the GFNC Bird Group. 


Trevor began his presentation by reviewing the historical 
development of books about birds in Australia. In his youth, 
Trevor identified birds using An Australian Bird Book by John 
Albert Leach. A picture of Trevor's original first edition from 1911, 
signed by Leach, was shown. J. A. Leach was born in Ballarat in 
1870 and was educated at Creswick before his career as a 
teacher. His postings to the Mallee and Gippsland and later work 
as an Inspector of Schools allowed him to follow his interest in 
nature and inspire others. The book produced by Leach was 
reprinted many times over. It gave useful information on birds, 
but the coloured plates were created from bird skins and many 
were not easy to use. 


Charles Belcher was born in Geelong in 1876. He was a talented 
student who spent part of his youth visiting the bush around 
Geelong. He studied at Geelong Grammar before completing a 
degree in Arts at Melbourne University. He worked in the legal 
profession, travelled to London for some years before returning 
to practise in Geelong in 1913. In 1914 he joined the British 
Colonial Service. Writing in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, he compiled The Birds of the District of Geelong 
Australia that was published later in 1914. This book was not 
written as a scientific record of the birdlife, but rather a series of 
personal recollections of encounters with birds and the habitats 
around Geelong. 


Neville W. Cayley's book What Bird is That? was very popular 
across Australia. It was first published in 1931, and then almost 
yearly reprints were made until 1951. The book gave details of 
breeding, nests, habitat etc. but it still suffered from coloured 
prints that were made from skin specimens, making many 
pictures unlike the real birds. 


In 1976, Readers Digest produced the Complete book of 
Australian Birds. \t used coloured photographs of the birds and 
had extensive information. Unfortunately it was a large volume, 
unsuitable to be taken into the field. 





pa 


Moth found on Raymond Island. Photo: Dave King 


11 October 


... Barry Lingham 


The first of the modern field guides was compiled by Graeme 
Pizzey, with illustrations by Roy Doyle, in 1980. Pizzey had 
studied at Geelong Grammar. The book gave distributions of the 
birds and important information on their habits and also in 
characteristics that could be used as identification features. 


In 1984, Ken Simpson compiled another field guide The Birds of 
Australia—A Book of identification. Detailed illustrations by Nick 
Day added to the usefulness of this book. Contributing writers 
included GFNC members Margaret Cameron, Geoff Gayner, 
Gordon McCarthy, Trevor Pescott and Len Robinson. 


Cayley revised his What Bird is That? in 1990, including detailed 
paintings of the birds. The final volume was a very large book. 


In 1997, Pizzey combined with illustrator Frank Knight to revise 
his earlier book, changing the format and information. 


In the past decade, advances in printing technology have 
allowed many local area books to be produced at reasonable 
costs. These include Peter Disher’s Birds of the Barham District 
and Ellen McCulloch’s Garden Birds and later Birds in Your 
Garden. Pizzey also produced a book on A Garden of Birds— 
Attracting Birds to Australian Gardens. 


Trevor recognised that Geelong was missing a book that could 
describe and identify the more commonly seen birds around 
urban Geelong, so he has been working for some time towards 
producing a suitable publication. He showed us the format he 
has planned for the new book, with a general description of the 
family then details of plumage, identification characteristics, 
habitat, call, food and nest. We were treated to a display of the 
photos Trevor plans to include in the book. 


At the end of the talk, Trevor invited members to comment on 
any other species that should be included. A spirited discussion 
took place, with many recommendations. However, size 
limitations may be the final deciding factor on whether the 
species will make the cut in the final book. 


We concluded by thanking Trevor for his interesting presentation 
and wishing him well in his endeavour to create a new bird book 
for Geelong. 


Plant Group report 
...Dick Southcombe 


The 21st Wider Geelong Flora Lecture presented by John Arnott, 
Manager of Horticulture, Royal Botanic Gardens, Cranbourne, was appreciated 
by a large audience who gained a thorough insight of the meticulous planning 
and implementation necessary to meet current ecological requirements. See 
Lorraine's report on p. 10. 


8 November A round table discussion regarding plants observed during our 
20 October survey of covenanted areas of Masons' property at Bannockburn. 


Mid-November Continue the survey at Masons' property on a day which will be 
decided after proceedings at the November General Meeting. We will meet at 
9.30 a.m. at the gate under the transmission lines which cross Masons Rd. 


Ph. 5243 3916 re day and transport. Newcomers welcome. 
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Orange-bellied Parrot Healesville Sanctuary visit 
20 August 2011 


n a sunny Saturday thirty volunteers and friends took the 
bus to Healesville Sanctuary for a ‘behind the scenes' tour. 


It is two years since Orange-bellied Parrots (OBPs) were 
introduced to the new breeding facility which comprises two 
buildings each divided into ten enclosures with the capacity to 
take two birds in each enclosure. These are located ina 
secluded area of the sanctuary to minimise the risk of 
disturbance and designed to limit the risk posed by potential 
diseases. 


Kristy Penrose from the Threatened Species Unit at Healesville 
Sanctuary gave us an update on the program. This year for the 
first time the males are being kept in a separate building from the 
females until the breeding season. Observation has shown that 
the females may have a preference when choosing a partner and 
the very bright orange of the males may be part of the allure. 
Kristy told the story of one female turning her back on the male 
she had been allocated and showing a strong interest in the male 
next door but alas, a wall separated them. To maximise fertility 
rates, the birds' choices and genetics will be the deciding factors 
this year. We viewed the males in their enclosures and they were 
very active, flying frequently to the soft wire netting (soft to 
prevent any injuries with another hard wire layer on the outside). 
Given the opportunity almost all females will attempt to breed in 
Captivity. 


Thanks to a large grant from the Australian government the 
buildings are 'state of the art’ and each nest-box is constantly 
monitored. The buildings are orientated to get the winter sun 
while the hot summer sun is excluded. Skylights and vents allow 
indirect light and adequate ventilation. The buildings are 
insulated and the breeding boxes at the rear are kept at a 
constant temperature due to the air-conditioning system inside 
the building. 


In groups of five or six we were allowed to walk very quietly to 
the building's office to view on a computer screen some of the 
video footage taken of birds sitting on the nest and the very tiny 
fledglings from last season. Video cameras can check that eggs 
are not left unattended too long and that chicks are being cared 
for correctly. Partially as a result of the surveillance successful 
chick rearing has increased significantly. Kristy also talked about 
the rigorous genetic screening and quarantine procedures being 
applied to the ten wild OBPs that arrived this year before they 
can be released for breeding. It is known that the juveniles more 
readily adapt to captivity than adults. In 2009 the captive 
population had only six founders whereas ideally for the long 
term management of the captive population there needs to be at 
least 25-30 founders. Hence a lot is riding on the successful 
introduction of the wild birds. The Healesville Sanctuary has a 
policy of retiring the older birds to aviaries where they can be 
viewed by the general public. At present they have about 15 
retired birds, 20 breeding males and 20 breeding females. The 
long-term goal of the captive breeding program is to build the 
numbers to 400 before releasing any more to the wild. 


The highlight of our trip was seeing the Orange-bellied Parrots, 
the retired ones and the breeding males plus learning so much 
more about these beautiful birds. Some of us had never seen an 


.../Varianne Renee 


OBP and this visit was a dream coming true. It was amazing to 
stand in the aviary with eight retired OBPs sitting on branches 
just two metres above our heads. Clearly these very shy birds 
have become used to the general public as they made no 
attempt to fly away. 


Other highlights were seeing the Spirits of the Sky show—a thirty 
minute flight display by parrots and birds of prey—and also 
having the opportunity to watch a lyrebird dancing and a 
Tasmanian Devil. The Healesville Sanctuary is world-class and 
its emphasis on supporting threatened species is well worth 
supporting. Many thanks should be given to Kristy Penrose for 
her informative presentation and to Craig Morley for organising 
such an enjoyable and memorable trip. 


For further information on the OBP captive breeding facility 
check either of the references. 


References: 

Morley, Craig & Penrose, Kristy (2009) 'The Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) 
captive breeding facility at Healesville Sanctuary, Victoria’, Geelong 
Naturalist Vol. 45 No. 08, pp. 10-11. 

Morley, Craig & Penrose, Kristy (2010) 'The OBP captive breeding facility 
at Healesville Sanctuary’, Trumped Up Corella No. 4, June 2010. 
(Electronic versions of this are available from Craig). 








The group outside the new breeding enclosure. Photo: Kathy Turner 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture—John Arnott 


| t was fitting that the speaker for the 21st Wider Geelong Flora 
Lecture was John Arnott who, with Dick Southcombe, 
instigated the lecture series. 


John, with the aid of amazing photographs, described the 
evolution of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Cranbourne from a 
remnant heathland block on black sandy loam. It opened in 1989 
and has an active Friends group. The high quality 363 ha bush 
has five distinct communities—dry heathland (covering the 
majority of the site), grassy woodland, swamp scrub, wetland 
complexes and grassland—containing 360 species of indigenous 
flora, 25 mammals, 20 reptiles and 12 frogs, and is the best site 
in the world for Southern Brown Bandicoot. The whole site is 
surrounded by a feral-proof fence and fire is an important 
management tool. Conservation of biodiversity is a high priority. 


...Lorraine Phelan 


The Australia Garden, the horticulture area of the site, is used to 
explore and illustrate the role of native flora in shaping the nature 
of Australia. It tells the story of water in an arid garden, a dry 
river bed, a sandy desert, an ephemeral lake and a rock pool. 
Stage 2 will include other themes including the continental edge, 
the backyard garden, the small garden, the climbers, the 
lakeside, the eucalypt walk and the weird and wonderful. It will 
include over a 1000 species and will open mid-2012. 


John explained some of the challenges such as weeds, water 
management, urban growth, threats (such as phytophthera and 
myrtle rust), radial biolinks from the site, monitoring threatened 
species within the garden and the planning for a balance 
between ecology and horticulture. 


It was a most interesting lecture. Thankyou John. 


Butterfly report 


N aturalists used to go out with butterfly nets and capture 
specimens. John Newman uses binoculars and a digital 
camera, to great effect as his records and photos show. If you 
keep an overgrown patch of grass in a corner of your garden, 
there is a good chance that you will see a White-banded Grass- 
dart feeding at your flowers. It's tiny, with a wingspan of only 

20 mm, and as its name suggests, it darts about, flying close to 





F 


Varied Dusky-blue 


White-banded Grass-dart 23/10/2011 
Greenish Grass-dart 17/10/2011 
Imperial Jezebel 18/10/2011 


Photo: John Newman 


Eumeralla, Anglesea 


23/10/2011 


Spotted Jezebel 08/10/2011 Edwards Point 
14/10/2011 


23/10/2011 


Yellow Admiral 


Steiglitz 


Anglesea Rd, just W. of Hurst Rd turnoff 
14 Victoria Tce, Belmont 


Anglesea Rd, just W. of Hurst Rd turnoff 


...Valda Dedman 


the ground. The caterpillars feed on native and introduced 
grasses and your special patch needs to be kept green over 
summer. The Greenish Grass-dart, also known as the Yellow- 
banded, has become quite common in our gardens. 


Recorders: JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TFl, Tom Fletcher; 
TP, Trevor Pescott 





White-banded Grass-dart Photo: John Newman 


1, 2.30-4.30 p.m., sunny, thundery. 

1, the first in garden this spring 

1 chasing and flying with Day Moths that 
were ‘hill-topping' around a Drooping 
Sheoak, 9.00 a.m., warm to hot morning 
1, 2.30-4.30 p.m., sunny, thundery. 

c.10, mainly around Needle-leaf Mistletoe, 
2.00 p.m., warm-hot day 

{ 


25/10/2011 
23/10/2011 
14/10/2011 
23/10/2011 
23/10/2011 


Meadow Argus 
Varied Dusky-blue 


Long-tailed Pea-blue 
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Anglesea Rd, just W. of Hurst Rd turnoff 
Cnr Anglesea & Hurst Rd 

Anglesea Rd, just W. of Hurst Rd turnoff 
Steiglitz 

Anglesea Rd, just W. of Hurst Rd turnoff 
Anglesea Rd, just W. of Hurst Rd turnoff 


1, 2.30-4.30 p.m., sunny, thundery. 

2 

1, 2.30-4.30 p.m., sunny, thundery. 

{ 

4-5, 2.30-4.30 p.m., sunny, thundery. 
1, 2.30-4.30 p.m., sunny, thundery. 





This month 


ell we didn’t expect this! We had just driven into Port 

Campbell National Park and were unwinding from the 
drive through the picturesque Otways (via Lavers Hill) and were 
enjoying the vista of heathland and ocean when, quite 
unexpectedly, came upon a tract of white which seemed to flow 
with the gentle contours of the landscape. 


This was a teatree, sunlit, low- 
growing, wind-moulded, white!! 
What a way to start! 


But how things can change, and 
quickly! We hadn't gone far when 
we were faced with an area getting 
over a recent burn. Greening 
indicated some regrowth—but not 
enough to conceal the black skeletal 
remains of shrubs and small trees. 
Not a pleasant outlook. Hopefully 
what we were looking at was the 
result of a controlled burn—a burn 
carried out for all the right reasons. 


An interjection! I’ve just read about 
an endangered orchid whose 
flowering is (was?) enhanced by fire 
but, among many other things, 
threatened by unnatural fire 
regimes. I'll ignore that! 


So | consoled myself (poor me!) with 
the knowledge that some plants 
respond to fire with an explosion of 
growth and colour—indeed for 


E a . 





...Joe Hubbard 


No need to labour the point, just to say | could have made a 
handy list of plants growing close to the ground—violets, 
triggerplants, rushes, everlastings—not in great numbers mind 
you but they were there and that’s encouraging. But | wondered 
what has gone missing—for good? 


By the way. The Apostles are still there—don’t know how 
many—and it was lovely to hear the 
calls of Rufous Bristlebirds in 
several places. 


Bristlebirds and heathland— 
precious stuff!! 


From the diary 26/11/2008 
Anglesea—Mt Ingoldsby 

Just above the town—under the 
powerlines—short walk for 
breathtaking view of coastline. 
Frustrating time trying to 
photograph butterflies. Observed 
one all but hidden in the short 
grass—probably egg laying— 
moving with some difficulty through 
the tightly packed stems. Emerged, 
spread wings momentarily, gone! 
Good photo of grassheads. Found 
a wing which could have belonged 
to this species—remains of a 
spider’s repast. Suspect a Forest 
Brown, food plant grasses. 


A small pretty Blue—dark blue in 
patches—possibly Blotched Dusky- 


some this is the only way to Flowering grasstrees in the Port Campbell area. Blue. Foodplant Dodder-laurel. 


regenerate, so we might just see 
some goodies. 


We checked in at Port Campbell 
then on to the serious business of 
renewing our acquaintance with the 
wonderful coastline of ‘towering 
rockstacks and sheer limestone 
cliffs’. Heading westwards we 
passed more of the teatree, more 
evidence of burning, then, coming 
over a rise, we spotted them, 
hundreds of grasstrees. We marked 
the spot (couldn’t miss them Joe!) 
intending to return on the morrow. 


Next day | walked in aways and 
stood and looked around. What a 
spectacle! It was Little Grasstrees 
on parade, from where | was 
standing, across the low ground and 
up the slope to the burnt out open 
forest, many bearing creamy white 
flowerheads (spikes), brown stems, 
stems contorted into weird shapes, 
plants in singles, clumps, tracts. 





Tall Riceflower, Mt Ingoldsby. 


Stealing the show, Common Fringe 
-lilies—lovely glistening purple 
flowers above the heath. A few 
specimens of the Tall Rice-flower 
with pendulous heads. 


Recently, 18/10/11, good plant list 
in small area. Orchids outstanding, 
real aristocrats. Averaged about 
25—30+ blue flowers per plant. 


24/11/09 Fyansford. From a perch 
high on a dead wattle a White- 
winged Triller called. Along the 
Barwon we found a pair—male 
dapper black and white, female 
drab brown and greys. On the 
Common two males disputed this 
patch. Much chasing. 


Cheers! 
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Out and about 
Psyllids are not silly 


| could not make Lilly Pilly jelly this year because there was no 
fruit on my Lilly Pilly bush. However, there is a wonderful flush 
of new growth, glowing redly in the sunshine. A closer inspection, 
though, reveals deformed and pimply leaves. It happens each 
year. | have only to look at the undersides to know that they are 
infested with the Eugenia psyllid. | find empty pits and tiny white 
oval creatures lying flat. These are the nymphs. My blown up 
photos show that they have a fringe of white hairs and a spot that 
will become an eye. When | look at the nymphs through Dave 
King's microscope, they become even more interesting, anda 
few days later, when | discover newly emerged pale golden 
adults, | am really hooked. 


This psyllid Trioza eugeniae is only found on Lilly Pillies 
Syzygium sp., whose scientific name used to be Eugenia. It 
belongs to the order Hemiptera, the 'half-winged' insects whose 
forewings are often half-horny and half semi-transparent, and the 
adults 
resemble 
miniscule 
cicadas, to 
which they are 
related. They 
are less than 

2 mm long, 
covered all 
over with fine 
hairs, dull 
yellow to 
ochreous in 
colour with 
reddish-brown 
eyes and long 
gauzy wings 
with a simple 
vein pattern. 
They lay yellow 
football-shaped 
eggs at the 
edges of the 
new leaves. 
When the 
larvae hatch 
they pierce the 
leaves with 
their sharp 
beak, make their way to the underside and begin to feed on the 
plant juices. They may go through five nymphal stages before 
adulthood. Meanwhile a hollow will have developed around them, 
a response by the plant to the psyllid's feeding. The nymphs are 
whitish, oval in shape and have a distinctive waxy fringe all round 
the edge. Their abdomen is ridged. The pupa is brownish. 





Newly emerged adult sdult psyllid. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





e 





l T y 
Lilly Pilly leaf showing empty pits and nymphs. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


In Australia, although these psyllids may affect the appearance 
of the shrub, they are not regarded as a serious pest even if 
keen gardeners dislike them and try to control them, with 
pyrethrum spray. 


In California, it is another matter altogether. The 'Australian 
Brush Cherry’ (Lilly Pilly) is widely used in Disneyland, both for 
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... Valda Dedman 


0.5mm 





Trioza eugeniae from above. Photo: Dave King 





Trioza eugeniae underside. 


Photo: Dave King 


long hedges and for topiary animals. As a result there has been 
a great deal of research into control measures, from sprays, 
pruning of affected leaves (a mammoth ongoing task) to 
biological control, using a parasitoid wasp from Australia. 
Tamarixia sp. was imported in July 1992 and appears to have 
become established. The psyllid was first noticed in May 1988 
and had spread rapidly. 


The wasps are tiny, less than 1 mm long, the female has a large 
yellowish spot on the anterior of the abdomen. She lays her egg 
between the leaf tissue and the psyllid nymph in the lump or gall. 
The wasp larva bores its way into the psyllid, consuming it from 
the inside, and transforms into an adult, that begins the cycle all 
over again. No pesticide has been applied to Disneyland hedges 
since April 1993. 


Psyllids are a problem on New South Wales Christmas Bush 
Ceratopetalum gummiferum grown in plantations for the cut- 
flower market. Cerotrioza spp. cause the leaves to curl and also 
produce honeydew on which sooty mould forms. Psylla acaciae- 


baileyanae is said to have destroyed all the flower buds of 
Cootamundra Wattle around Melbourne in 1905. 


There are 354 described and some 30 undescribed psyllid 
species in Australia, in six families with 58 genera. Most of them 
are endemic and they make up 10% of the world's species. The 
most common Australian psyllids are lerp-forming and there are 
hundreds of such species that are found only on eucalypts or 
only on wattles. Some live inside native figs. Many, as T. 
eugeniae, attack only one genus or even a single species. Lerps 
are Sugary waxy coverings constructed by the insects and many 
have distinctive shapes, such as shells or ferns, according to the 
insect which makes them. 


Fossil psyllids have been found from the early Permian, before 
flowering plants evolved. They are regarded as the most 
primitive group within the true bugs (Hemiptera). Bugs obtain 
their food by sucking and psyllids are herbivorous. Their 
mouthparts are modified into long stylets, the outer part of the 
rostrum or beak which pierces the plant and which may be 
equipped with hairs that aid the sucking process. 


Adult psyllids have two pairs of wings, which they hold rooflike 
above the body. One pair is longer than the other. Their legs are 
designed for jumping. Psyllid comes from the Greek psylia, flea, 
and they are sometimes called Jumping Plant Lice. They have 
large eyes on the side of the head and antennae with ten joints. 
There may be several generations in a season, but activity may 
cease if the temperature reaches 32°C. Diapause may occur at 
any time if nutrients become unavailable. 


Trioza is a large cosmopolitan genus. The African citrus psyllid, 
T. erytreae is an agricultural pest, 7. urticae is ubiquitous on 
nettles in the U.K. Only five of the many Australian species have 
been described. They are mostly thickset creatures, ranging in 
colour from chesinut brown to yellow and have clear transparent 
wings. Many of the larvae form a type of gall on the host plant 
but some are naked and cling to the undersurface of twigs and 
leaves. T. banksiae has a ‘tiny, naked, yellow larva covered with 
silvery down’; it matches the underside of the Banksia serrata 
leaves on which it feeds. 


Trioza eugeniae was first described in 1901 by Walter Froggatt 
as part of his work on Australian Psyllidae, published in the 
Proceedings of the Linnaean Society of New South Wales. His 
descriptions are very detailed and not just based on dead 
specimens. A new genus and ten new species of psyllids found 
on allocasuarinas have been described and published as 
recently as August 2011. Each is specific to one sheoak species. 
One of them is Acanthocasuarina verticillatae. | imagine we 
should be looking more carefully at our local Drooping Sheoak 
A. verticillata. Froggatt's Trioza casuarinae is now known as 
Acanthocnema casuarinae. ‘Its curious naked fish-like larva 
clings to the slender sheoak foliage’, as Froggatt observed. 


Walter Wilson Froggatt was a remarkable person. Born in 1852, 
he grew up in Bendigo. He was always interested in 'bugs' and 
was given his first collecting box when he was six. In the grounds 
of his home at California Gully, Bendigo, there were a small zoo, 
pools for water fowl and for tortoises, a treehouse where he 
could observe the bird life. He was one of the first pupils at the 
Bendigo Corporate High School and was encouraged in his 
natural history interests by Richard H. Nancarrow (who later won 
a gold medal for his wildflower paintings at the Geelong Industrial 
and Juvenile Exhibition of 1879). 


After leaving school Froggatt spent time on his father's property 
at Terrick and Gunbower, then in 1880, looking for adventure 
and a fortune, went to Milparinka and the Mt Browne goldfield. 
His travels during the next three years led him through north and 
outback Queensland and to a variety of jobs including cedar 
cutter and mailman, and provided him with great collecting 
opportunities. 


He was appointed special zoological collector to the Royal 
Geographical Society Expedition to New Guinea in 1885. They 
travelled in the 70 ton steam launch 'Bonito' and spent about four 
months sailing up the Fly River and the Strickland River. He was 
only 27, but already a competent entomologist and in very 
difficult conditions made an extensive collection and his work 
was highly praised by the chief scientist to the expedition. 


As collector for William Macleay's private museum, he roamed 
through Queensland and northwest Australia. In 1887 in the 
Kimberley he was reading by candlelight in his tent when he 
heard a great commotion. He recalled: "This was caused by 
clouds of insects trying to get in to the lighted candle, so | 
crawled out, placed the candle on the top of the tent, and set to 
work with killing-bottles and tubes. Working throughout the night, 
| captured thousands of insects of many species and 

families.’ (Marilyn Hewish will appreciate this). On this trip he 
also collected bandicoots, crocodiles, lizards and birds. It was a 
lonely journey, by himself with a horse and spring cart. 


He became geological collector to the new Technological 
Museum in Sydney where he worked with the botanist J.H. 
Maiden, then in 1896 he was appointed Entomologist in the NSW 
Department of Mines and Agriculture. His work on psyllids began 
soon after. He remained with the department until 1923, when he 
transferred to the Forestry Department. He became an expert on 
insect pests such as termites, coccids, fruit fly and timber borers, 
although his knowledge and interests went far beyond this. He 
travelled overseas several times to investigate foreign insect 
pests. For ten years he lectured on entomology at the University 
of Sydney. He published results of his research and his 
observations in more than 300 scientific papers. He made an 
outstanding contribution to the study of entomology with his book 
Australian Insects, published in 1907, which became the 
standard reference work for many years. It filled a gap in 
scientific knowledge and it was also a valuable resource for the 
growing body of field naturalists. 


He wrote in the preface: "The difficulty has been to write ina 
popular style so as to interest the general reader, and induce him 
to further follow his studies of the wonders of Natural History, yet 
at the same time to define the characteristics of the insects 
described and give some idea of their classification, so that it will 
not lose its value as a Text Book to the student while enlarging 
the circle of its readers.’ 


Froggatt was a professional entomologist for most of his working 
life, but he was at heart a true naturalist with wide-ranging 
interests and an inquiring mind. He wrote so that the ordinary 
person could share his passion. Other books include Some 
Useful Australian Birds (1921), Forest Insects of Australia 
(1923), Forest Insects and Timber Borers (1927) and a series of 
nature books for children. He wrote numerous newspaper 
articles on popular nature subjects. He was a keen gardener and 
advocated the use of Australian plants both at home and in 
public plantings, for which he often grew seedlings Over the 
years he encouraged many young naturalists with help and 
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advice and the door to his Sydney home 'Bonito' was always 
open to visitors. He was a rare book collector, too; his interests 
included literature and Australiana. 


He was one of the foundation members of the New South Wales 
Naturalists Club in 1890 and was later president for a record 11 
years. He had been nominated early in his career for 
membership of the Linnaean Society of New South Wales, was 
an active member of its council from 1898 until his death in 1937 
and president in 1911-13. He was a founder of the Gould 
League of Bird Lovers of NSW, the Wildlife Preservation Society 
and the Australian Wattle League. 


His magnificent insect collection was purchased in 1927 by the 
Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
(later CSIRO) and is now part of the National Collection. 


My special thanks to Dave King for allowing me the use of his 
microscope, photographing the nymphs and for lending me his 
treasured first edition of Froggatt's Australian Insects. 
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Bird Observations 
September—October 2011 


eeing large flocks of birds is one of the most exciting sights 

for a birdwatcher. Craig Morley had seen flocks of 
Woodswallows over Newtown on several days during October, 
culminating in an extraordinary number of over 11 000 birds in 
one hour on 20/10/11. This may be the largest recorded 
congregation of White-browed Woodswallows ever recorded 
within Australia. The mystery remains—where have these birds 
come from and where did they go? On days with stronger 
northerly winds listen carefully for the faint twittering noise of the 
moving flocks, grab your binoculars and look upwards to search 
for the WBWS. 


White-necked Herons have been difficult to find in the past 10 
years, but many have been recorded across the area during the 
past month. Reedy Lake has a breeding colony of Straw-necked 
and White Ibis—it is possible that Royal Spoonbills and Eastern 
Great Egrets are also breeding there, as they were seen flying 
from the breeding colony. Many thanks to the brave volunteers 
who ventured out into the cold and windy conditions to conduct a 
listening survey at Reedy Lake. Two Australasian Bitterns were 
heard near the windmill by Dean and a pair of Brolgas, witha 
juvenile, were seen by Craig. 


Freckled Duck have returned to Lake Lorne and are attracting bird 
watchers from far and wide. Blue-billed Ducks are present there 
and at McLeods Water Holes. At Salt Swamp (near the Barwon 
Heads Airport), thousands of water birds were noted, including 


...Barry Lingham 


many Glossy Ibis. Rob Ganly has been recording a large number 
of species at Point Henry wetlands. The 1000s of gulls’ nests at 
South Channel Fort have many young chicks, but several nests 
had ibis eggs also laid in them. It will be interesting to see if the 
ibis try to breed at the fort in future. 


Barn Owls are still present in good numbers, but unfortunately 
many have been killed by traffic. Painted Button-quail have been 
seen in several locations, possibly indicating a population 
increase in this species. John reported Chestnut-rumped 
Heathwrens from near Anglesea and the pair noted last month in 
the Brisbane Ranges have successfully fledged two young. 


Several Zebra Finch were seen by Stuart at Curlewis. Few 
records of this species exist on the Bellarine. Because they are a 
popular cage bird, it is difficult to say if they are escapees or 
perhaps an expansion in range from birds near the You Yangs. 


Observers: 

AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; BWo, Bev 
Wood; CMo, Craig Morley: DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; EM, 
Libby Macpherson; GL, Grace Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GWh, Glen 
White; GT, Graeme Tribe; HSt, Hans Streefkerk; JDy, Janine Duffy; JN, 
John Newman; MG, Madeline Glynn, MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PW, Phil 
Watson; RCo, Rod Corinaldi; RGa, Rob Ganly: RSm, Rosalind 
Smallwood: SQ, Stuart Quick; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 


Species Number Date Comment Observers 
Black Swan 50 08/10/2011 Salt Swamp, Barwon Heads Rd. Several nests present. BL, BML 
20 09/10/2011 Reedy Lake, Woods Rd, with young. CMo 
many 20/10/2011 Point Henry, Alcoa Plant, with young. RGa 
Australasian Shoveler 2 20/10/2011 Lake Victoria, Golf Club ponds. TFI 
Grey Teal 1430 20/10/2011 Point Henry, Alcoa Plant. Large flocks. RGa 
Chestnut Teal 1200 20/10/2011 Point Henry, Alcoa Plant. One with 10 ducklings. RGa 
Hardhead 8 05/10/2011 Winchelsea, Barwon River billabong. Also 8 on 08/10/2011. EM, CMo 
11 09/10/2011 Reedy Lake, Woods Rd. Took off and flew rapidly into reed beds. CMo 
33 20/10/2011 Point Henry, Alcoa Plant. On two deeper ponds. RGa 
Blue-billed Duck 2 12/10/2011 McLeods Waterhole, Have been absent for most of this year. GMc 
Australasian Grebe 4 20/10/2011 Point Henry, Alcoa Plant. 2 pair, one with nest. One bird attempting to RGa 
catch flying dragonflies 
Great Crested Grebe 4 20/10/2011 Lake Victoria, Pt Lonsdale. TFI 
Australasian Darter 2 05/10/2011 Winchelsea, Barwon River billabong. EM, CMo 
1 16/10/2011 St Leonards, male perched in willow tree. TFI 
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Species 
Australasian Bittern 
White-necked Heron 


Eastern Great Egret 


Cattle Egret 
Nankeen Night-Heron 


Glossy Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 


Spotted Harrier 
Little Eagle 


Brolga 


Buff-banded Rail 


Baillon's Crake 
Spotless Crake 
Black-tailed Native-hen 


Eurasian Coot 
Banded Stilt 
Hooded Plover 


Painted Button-quail 


Silver Gull 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Blue-winged Parrot 


Pallid Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Southern Boobook 


Eastern Barn Owl 


Sacred Kingfisher 


Brown Treecreeper 


Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 


Spotted Quail-thrush 
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14/09/2011 
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Comment 

Reedy Lake, Fitgeralds Rd. Near windmill. Two birds heard. 

Brisbane Ranges, Switch Rd. Flushed from Water point dam. 

You Yangs. 

Gherang Gherang BR, Forest Rd. Wetland opposite reserve. Juvenile. 
Also 16/10. 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. First record for this locality. Also on 11/10. 
Winchelsea, Barwon River billabong. 

Mount Rothwell. 

St Leonards, Andersons Rd. 

Serendip Sanctuary. 

Anglesea, Elkington Rd. 

Bellbrae, Gundries Rd. 

Reedy Lake, in reed bed nesting colony with White Ibis, Straw-necked 
Ibis and Royal Spoonbill. Possibly breeding. 

McLeods Waterhole. Roosting in willows. Some in breeding plumage. 
Reedy Lake, Woods Rad. Flying in the evening. Also 4 on 9/10. 

Reedy Lake, O'Hallorans Rd. In the evening. 

Salt Swamp, Lake Connewarre GR. Barwon Heads Rad. 

Reedy Lake. In reed bed nesting colony with White Ibis, Straw-necked 
Ibis and Aust. Great Egret. Possibly breeding. 

St Leonards, Andersons Rd. Flying over paddocks and roadside. 
Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Light morph bird. Also on 15/10. 

Serendip Sanctuary. Also on 15/10. Also 17/10. 

Reedy Lake, Woods Rad. In the evening. Adults with juvenile. 

Point Henry, Alcoa Plant. Last seen here in 2010. 

Serendip Sanctuary. In drain near Avalon Raceway. 

Point Henry, Alcoa Plant. A first for the observer here. 

Lake Victoria, Pt Lonsdale. Golf Club ponds. 

Winchelsea, Barwon River billabong. Adult on floating vegetation. 
Point Henry, Alcoa Plant. Both seen crossing paths. 

Winchelsea, Barwon River billabong. Also 2 on 08/10/2011. 

Serendip Sanctuary. Also on 12/10. 

Lake Lorne. First record by observer at this site. 

Point Henry, Alcoa Plant. Eruptive visitors, last seen Jan. 2010 

Salt Swamp, Lake Connewarre, Barwon Heads Rad. Birds in two rafts. 
Point Henry, Alcoa Plant. With Avocets. 

Anglesea, Pt Roadknight. 2 chicks with parents led out onto beach from 
fenced area. Parents chased other Hooded Plovers on the rocks 

13th Beach. Pair nesting 100 m E of 40W on berm of sand dune. 
Bellbrae, O'Donahue Rd, Anglesea. Running through grass 

You Yangs. 

Anglesea, Hurst Rd bushland. 

Winchelsea, Barwon River billabong, tending nest in huge dead tree in 
water. Total of 5 birds on 08/10/2011. 3rd bird harassed away. 

Sth Channel Fort. Many hatchlings from the 100s of nests. A few nests 
had larger, white eggs (presumably ibis sp.) present with the chicks. 
Winchelsea, Batson St. Usually 4—8 birds. 

Pt Addis, Pt Addis. Flushed from track to 'back' beach. 

Gherang Gherang BR, Forest Road. Pair on branch of Messmate. 
Anglesea, Hurst Rd bushland. Several pairs seen. 

Gherang Gherang BR. Also on GFNC Exc 16/10/11. 

Winchelsea, Barwon River billabong. Calling. Also seen in flight. 

Pt Lonsdale, Main Street. Calling from Moonahs on the foreshore. 
You Yangs. Roosting in Black Wattle. Seen when accidentally flushed. 
Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Calling from 22:10 to 22:40h. Also on 20/10 
Barwon Heads, Caravan Park. 

Barwon Heads, The Bluff. By the side of the road. 

Ocean Grove, Wallington Rd. Road-killed juvenile bird. 

Reedy Lake, Woods Rad. In the evening. Flying over reed bed. 

Reedy Lake, Woods Rad. 

Balliang, Cnr Anakie Rd and Staceys Rd. Road-kill. 

Inverleigh, Corner of Winchelsea-Inverleigh Rd, Gnarwarre Rd. One at 
side of road (uninjured) and another flying. 

You Yangs. Feeding on huntsman spiders, seen eating 3. 

Avalon, 28 Mile Rd. 

Anglesea, Hurst Rd bushland. 

Brisbane Ranges, Anakie Picnic Ground. A bird seen and heard. 1st 
record south of Reids Rd since the fires of Jan 2006. 


Brisbane Ranges, Outlook Track. Two well-grown fledglings with parents. 


Per C Lindorff. 

Anglesea, Hurst Rd bushland. Not 2 m from the road, looking very 
suspicious for breeding 

Brisbane Ranges. 


Observers 
DHe 

GL 

Per JDy 

AW, BL, GFNC 


CMo 
CMo 
Per JDy 
TFI 

Per JDy 
AW, PW 
AW, PW 
GT, BL 


GMc 
CMo 

TFI, GMc 
BL, BML 
GT, BL 


TFI 

CMo 
Per JDy 
CMo 
RGa 
Per JDy 
RGa 

TFI 

CMo 
RGa 
EM, CMo 
Per JDy 
GMc 
RGa 

BL, BML 
RGa 
AW 


BWo 

AW 

Per JDy 
JN 

EM, CMo 


RCo 


MCk 
AW 

BL et al 
JN 

AW 
EM, CMo 
TFI 

Per JDy 
CMo 
MG 

MG 

MG 
CMo 
CMo 
HS, PSt 
HS, PSt 


Per JDy 
TFI 

JN 

MHe, DHe 


GL 
JN 


Per JDy 
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Masked Woodswallow 1 22/09/2011 Newtown, Fairmont Rd, amongst 300 White-browed Woodswallows. Also CMo 
2 on 19/10 at 1330 h into strong N wind. With 300 White-browed 
Woodswallows. Also 1 on 20/10 at1100 h. 1+ with 500 White-browed 
Woodswallows, moving N, some very high. 2+ in flock of 1000s of 
WBSWs later. 

White-browed Woodswallow 300 22/09/2011 Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Flock of 300 birds flying into strong warm NNW = CMo 
wind at 1635 h after very warm day of strong N winds. Also 300 on 15/10 
all flying west. 4 flying at 0640 h. 250at 0700 h. 50 at 1440 h. 50 seen on 
18/10. 350 on 19/10. Also 12 000 on 20/10 from 1430-1450 h (~6,000 
birds) flocks of 50 to 1000+ flying to N and NW, many very high, coming 
from SE. Stream ended at 1450 h. Start of stream not noted, so number 
could have been higher. From 1510-1535 h (~5,000 birds) from SE flying 
to NW and W. Two flocks each of 500 birds flew over in morning. A few 
Masked Woodswallows identified amongst White-brows. 


Woodswallow sp. 100s 15/10/2011 Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Flying very high, to the NW. TFI 

Dusky Woodswallow 6 17/10/2011 Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. HS 

Grey Currawong p 9/10/2011 Brisbane Ranges. Per JDy 

Zebra Finch p 24/09/2011 Serendip Sanctuary, Also on 26/10. Per JDy 
5 13/10/2011 Curlewis. Private property. Rarely reported from the Bellarine Peninsula. SQ 


Aviary escapees, a resident colony or a pioneer group? 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion GFNC Excursion 


Thursday 24 November 2011 Sunday 20 November 2011 


Balyang Grasslands tour 


Leader: Craig Morley Leader: Mark Trengove 
This excursion is in memory and honour of our friend and Bird 
Group member Bryant Attwood who passed away recently. 
This sanctuary in suburban Geelong held’a special fascination 
for Bryant and it was where he made many important and 
interesting observations. These included breeding Cattle 
Egrets, Darters, crakes, rails and many more. 


Drought and flooding rain—how are our 
smaller, floristically rich grasslands faring? 


This excursion will enable us to go back to some local 
grassland sites that we have visited on previous grassland 
tours and compare their current status. We'll start our 
exploration at Murgheboluc, then proceed to either 
Bannockburn Cemetery of Bannockburn railway line. We'll have 
lunch at Cressy where there are toilets and in the afternoon 
visit the Shelford—Mt Mercer Road that provided some 
spectacular finds on our last visit. 


Meet: 9 a.m. Main car park, near picnic area at the end of 
Marnock Rd: (Melway Ed. 32 map 452 F8). Craig will be 
waiting here. NB: as this is a central venue no car- 
pooling arrangements have been made, though please 
feel free to make your own. 

Morning tea, drinks etc. You may wish to stay on for 
more of a chat and time together so please bring your 
lunch. Sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, folding chair and 
the usual items you might need for a birding trip. 

Finish: approximately 12.30 p.m. or later if we stay on for lunch. 


Meet: 9.30 a.m. at Harvey Rd Murgheboluc railway crossing 
(park on southwest side of the line)—VicRoads Country 
Directory Map 93 D3 


Walking shoes or boots and the usual hat, sunscreen 
and water and/or wet weather gear; morning and 
afternoon tea; lunch; cameras, binoculars and hand 
lenses. 


Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604, Polly 5244 0182 


Please arrange to car pool before you leave Geelong, as there 
is no intermediate spot to use for car pooling and we need to 
keep our car convoy as small as possible. 


Eco book group 


Tuesday 29 November 2011 


Contact: 


8.00 p.m. Mark Trengove 0428 298 087 or Deborah Evans 5243 8687 


Feeling the Heat, Jo Chandler 


'She takes us into wild landscapes in the company of scientists 


trying to decode climate information.' re, 
ying l Mailing roster 


November: Sheila Silver 


Buy or borrow the book and join us in an informal discussion at 
December: Polly Cutcliffe 


Lorraine's home. Phone: 5243 0636. 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2011-2012 


President 

Vice-President 
Immediate Past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 


Vacant 


John B 


Barry Lingham 


Lorrain 


Bruce Lindsay 


Deborah Evans 
Grace Lewis 
Peter Turner 
Peter Turner 


ell 


e Phelan 


0439 035 277 


5243 8687 
0438 046 363 
5241 2654 
5241 2654 


5261 3543 
5255 4291 
5243 0636 


brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 


deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 
presturner@ozemail.com.au 
presturner@ozemail.com.au 


solea1@bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group 


Bird Group 
Conservation Group 
Editor 

Sub-editor 

Geelong Bird Report 
Jerringot Group 
Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 
Membership Officer 
Plant Group 
Web-master 

Eco Book Group 
General Meeting Minutes 


Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
Lorraine Phelan 
Deborah Evans 
Craig Morley 
Valda Dedman 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 


Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Lorraine Phelan 
Yvonne Campbell 


5243 3916 
5255 4291 
5223 2394 
5243 0636 
5243 8687 
5221 4604 
5243 2374 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 


5243 3916 
5255 4291 
5243 0636 
5222 5887 


Coming events 


lingham@tpg.com.au 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


lingham@tpg.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
sscope@optusnet.com.au 





NOVEMBER 2011 

1 General Meeting: Seaweeds—Susan Howells 
8 Plant Group: Workshop 

17 Bird Group: Brolgas—lnka Veltheim 

20 Excursion: Grasslands 

Leader: Mark Trengove 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Eco Book Group 


24 
29 


Wanted: historical photographs and 


memorabilia pertaining to GFNC. 


Do you have any papers, pamphlets, photographs or items that 
are relevant to the activities of the GFNC over the last 50 years? 
The Committee is in the process of adding to and securing the 
archives of the club in a central repository. If you have any items 
that might be of interest please contact a committee member. 


DISCLAIMER 


The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 


source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 


acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


DECEMBER 2011 

4 Challenge Bird Count 

6 General Meeting: Members Night—Rodney Thomas, 
CoGG 

13 Plant Group Excursion—picnic tea 

JANUARY 2012 

TBA Summer Wader Count 

14 Saturday 12 Day Excursion: Buckleys Falls-Fyansford 
Common 
Leader: TBA 
Bird Group: Bird Quiz 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 
28 November 2011. 


Early lodgement of articles would be a great help—late copy may 
not be accepted. 


Photographs—digital as jpg and slides or prints for scanning to 
the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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